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THESE ARE the RULES of the GAME 


A full bath more than — Fating some vegetables 
once a week: or fruit every day- 
Pyrushing the teeth at least [)rinking, at least four 
once every day- Slasses of water a day- 
Sleeping lon’, hours layind, part of every day 
with windows open: out of doors - 


rinkins, as much milk as pos: 7A, bowel movement 
sible. but no coffee or tea- every day- 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA-- 
~-s** NEW YORK - 


15G FIFTH AVENUE 


= quarter until this foe of childhood was exterminated. 








OFFERS THOUSAND-DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 


Child Health Organization Seeks to Stimulate Interest—Best 
Plan of Teaching Basis of Award. 


A thousand-dollar fellowship for the study of modern health 
education during 1920-21 has been announced by the Child 
Health Organization of America, of New York. The fellowship 
will be for study at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. and will be awarded for the “ best graded plan and 
outline for interesting children in the elementary schools in the 
establishment of health habits.” 

The competition for the fellowship closes on July 15, according 
to an announcement by the Child Health Organization. The 
Statement says: 

“The Child Health Organization reserves the right to keep and 
use all plans submitted. Credit for authorship will, of course, be 
given for any material which is used. 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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s START CONSTRUCTIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 


FOR UNDERNOURISHED SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Kansas City Schools Make Systematic Attack on Malnutri- 
tion—“ Plan Works,” Says Supervisor. 


How the health campaign in the schools of Kansas City, Mo., 


this year has already shown impressive results in gain in weight 


of school children found undernourished, in home cooperation 
to secure better food selection for growing children, and in 
appreciation by the community of the value of a constructive 


- health education program, is revealed in a special report pre- 
= pared by Maud A. Brown, supervisor of hygiene in the Kansas 


City schools, 

“Early in 1919 the department of physical education of the 
Kansas City schools declared war on malnutrition,” says Miss 
Brown. “The beginning of 1920 found the trenches dug, and 
the allies organizing, strong in the determination to give no 
Wipe 
out malnutrition was the slogan that was to lead on until the 
gates to a joyous, efficient citizenship are open to all school 
children. 


I. The Preliminary Survey. 


“Assuming that we had no reasonable right to believe our 
city unique as to the alarming proportion of malnourished chil- 
dren, which the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Education, 
and the Public Health Service have placed at from 20 to 30 
per cent, the first step was a rapid weight-height survey of 55 
of our grade schools. This, while necessarily hurried, gave 
results sufficiently accurate to serve as a working basis, indicat- 
ing that our own city had at least an average percentage of 
undernourished children. 


Il. The “ Child Health Organization” Plan. 


“The child health organization plan, which had been adopted 
for the preliminary survey, had by this time so demonstrated 
its value that it was adopted as a permanent basis for work of 
the physical education department. Its simplicity, its psycho- 
logical soundness, and its scientific accuracy appeal alike to the 
specialist and to the overworked teacher. 

“The scheme is so well known now as to need little explana- 
The gray wall chart bearing the age, height, normal 


| weight, and actual weight of each child, hangs within easy reach 


of the child’s eye and pencil. At the bottom of the chart are 
the tables for determining normal weight and normal rate of 
growth, according to the standards adopted by the Bureau of 


| Education. 
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“The tag upon which is recorded the weight, height, and 
normal weight is taken home to the parents after each weighing. 
The child tells his mother that ‘teacher says’ that if he is as 
much as 10 per cent below standard it is a sign that he is 
breaking some of the health rules en the back of the card, 
and that, if she will help him to keep them all this month, he 
will probably weigh more next time.” 
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A morning health inspection 


Judged by Mr. Dooley’s standard, the 
scheme is right, for “it works,” asserts 
Miss Brown. She points out that the 
card, coming back month after month, 
time— 
“teacher says I mustn’t go to movies at 


with “teacher says” every 


night”; “‘ teacher says I need to eat more 
spinach ”; “ teacher says, do I sleep with 
the windows open,” has a very real effect. 
The gradual gain of the malnourished 
from month to month is unmistakable. 

“Nor do the mothers, as prophesied, 
resent this intrusion into their special 
domain,” says the supervisor. “The vast 
majority meet us more than half way. 
They realize that in giving them an ac- 
curate record of their child’s growth we 
are furnishing them the one best means 
of ‘keeping tab’ on his health. Most 
homes can not own accurate scales, and 
the mothers feel that this one service 
amply justifies the inauguration of the 
plan, 

“There are those who still like the 
sound of the obnoxious word ‘ delicate.’ 
A very great service would be done the 
children of the country if the dictionaries 
should insert this definition: ‘ Delicate 
obsolete. Formerly a synonym for 
scrawny.’ 

The feeling of many mothers was 
voiced by the president of one of the Kan- 
sas City Parent-Teachers Associations on 
introducing the speaker of the afternoon. 
She said, in effect: “I don’t know what 
the rest of you thought of this health 
movement when it began, but I suspect 
many of you said, as I did, that I thought 
I knew about as much about raising my 
own child as these school teachers did. 


But I said I'd be fair and do just as they 
said for a month. And what do you 
think? My own little girl gained 6 
pounds that month!” 

The Government home demonstration 
agent says that this year’s work in the 
schools has caused a most amazing in- 
crease of interest in and demand for in- 
struction in food values and food prepa- 
ration by the mothers of the city. 

The wall chart, which keeps lively the 
interest of the children in their own 
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weight, stimulating a spirit of competi- 
tion over rapidity of gain, and the tag 
with its health rules, which goes home 
each month with the child, form a com. 
bination hardly to be equaled in gim. 
plicity and effectiveness. 

“It takes one who has been a class. 
room teacher, burdened with the multi- 
plicity of nerve-racking details, to appre- 
ciate the value of simplicity,” says Mrs. 
Brown. “The health of the teacher is 
quite as well worth conserving as that of 
the pupil.” 

III. The Health Crusade. 

Just as the preliminary survey had 
shown us the need of better health 
habits, the National Red Cross launched 
its Junior Health Crusade. The teachers 
of Kansas City carried out the compli- 
cated system of checking up “ chore 
cards ” for 15 weeks, till scarcely a home 
in the city but felt the unprecedented de- 
mand for baths, toothbrushes, and open 
windows. Thirty-three thousand chil- 
dren finished the first lap and received the 
squire’s button, 23,000 reached knight- 
hood with its silver pin, while 17,000 
struggled on to the lofty eminence of the 
knight banneret with the gold pin with 
its double red cross. 

In spite of sundry inconveniences, such 
as Dorothy’s bouncing out of bed at mid- 
night to brush her teeth, or George in- 
sisting on drinking his forgotten four 
glasses of water at once so as not to miss 
his credit, the verdict from home and 
school alike was emphatically favorable. 

As is true of all “ drives,’ there was 
much slumping back and letting down of 
effort when the coveted pins and banners 























Following up” the morning health inspection. 
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were secured, but, Miss Brown reports, 
the level of health standards was left de- 
cidedly higher than before. 

tv. A Health Study to Find the “ Irreducible 

Minimum ” of Health Service for Our School 

Children. 

“We know that, within limits, ‘ public 
health is purchasable,’” says Miss 
Brown. ‘ We believe that it is the first 
duty of community to buy health for 
its children. ‘The preliminary survey 
paving shown the existence of a hitherto 


ynsuspected health emergency, the next 
point to determine seemed to be that 
point of leverage most effective for the 
attack upon the problem. It was also 


hoped that the study might be sufficiently 
aceurate and controlled to add a 
mite to the pitifully small fund of actual 
knowledge of the growth of the human 


well 


young 
“Kansas City is having 


fur- 


fortunate in 
society which 


iberculosis 


an antit 

nishes ideal health service for 200 anemic 
school children. This service includes 
medical and dental attention, nurses’ 


service, open-window school room, shower 
baths, and midafternoon lunch, followed 
by naps. The improvement of the fortu- 
nate few is so marked as to emphasize 


the responsibility of the community 
toward the rest of our twelve thousand 
and odd malnourished school children. 


Manifestly, the expense of extending this 
service to all in need of it would be pro- 
hibitive under present standards of rela- 
tive values. 

“The plan of this health study, there- 
fore. came to be the establishment of an 
ideal health service for a limited number 
of pupils, and the comparative study of 
results in order to determine which ele- 
ments gave greatest return in health for 
the money expended. This health study 
was financed through the antituberculosis 
society and was conducted by the super- 
visor of hygiene.” 


The following is an analysis of this 
health study: 
1. 7 he district 


The school selected is located in a resi- 
dence district. The families are those of 
wage earners, ranging from $50 to $200 
per month in income. <A considerable 
proportion of the homes are being paid 
for in small installments. The district is 
almost entirely American. 

2. The school plant. 

The building is one of the oldest in the 
city. It is brick and frame, with cracked 
and splintered floors and torn wall paper, 
so old that the best of janitor service 
would be necessary to supply the mini- 
mum standards of sanitation. The play- 
ground is very small; the rainy-day play 
Space in the basement is so small as to be 
useless. 

3. The method. 

(@) All pupils were weighed and meas- 
ured; those under weight were examined 
by the physician for the open-air room, 

(>) Blanks for permission of parents 
for feeding, dental attention, and opera- 
tions on tonsils or adenoids were sent 
home by the pupils. 

(ec) All who returned the permits for 
school feeding were enrolled in the demon- 
Stration group. 

(d) This happened to divide the under- 
weight pupils into two almost equal 
froups, 112 who were given school feeding 
and 109, identical in respect to physical 
condition as nearly as could be deter- 
Mined, wv were considered the “ control 
group.” 
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The daily tooth brush drill 
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group 
indoor 


(e) The demonstration 
weighed every two 
weighing slips only. The control 
were weighed once a month in 
clothing, except coats and shoes. 

(f) A trained nurse was employed for 
this health study, who gave her entire 
time to this demonstration group, visiting 
every home, carrying the recommendation 
of the doctor, and soliciting the coopera- 
tion of the mother. The home dietary 
was looked into, and such instruction 
given the mother as conditions seemed to 
warrant, 

(9g) Midmorning and _  wmidafternoon 
nourishment were given to the demonstra- 
tion group. The food was planned to sup- 
plement the home dietary, and to supply 
about half (1,000-1,200 calories) of the 
necessary day’s ration. The principle of 
“ protective ~ developed by 


group 
weeks, in 


feeding as 
McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, 
was rigidly adhered to. Each child re- 
ceived from 1 to 2 pints of milk, cereal, 
and fruit every day. The rest of the 
1,000-1,200 calories was variously sup- 
plied in soups, vegetables and sandwiches. 
Cocoa was frequently served, with oc- 
casional treats of cookies and milk choco- 
late. The nurse induced the mothers to 
give the children greens at-home. The 
cost of the food averaged 64 cents per 
meal. 

(h) Clinical service was secured for 
children who needed treatment or opera- 
tions, especially for tonsils and adenoids. 

(i) A dental chair was set up in the 
school and service was supplied free to 
every child in the group found to be in 
need of it. 

(j) Instruction in “ health habits ” was 
given all pupils in the school, the Junior 
Red Cross Health Crusade being faith- 
fully carried on here as in the other 
schools of the city. Prizes were offered 
to the rooms which lowered their average 
of underweight by the greatest per cent. 

(k) After each weighing the nurse re- 
visited the mothers of the pupils who had 
iost weight, and, after the first month, 





each pupil who had lost weight was given 
an extra cup (4 pint) of milk. During 
the last month the child who lost weight 
was given, in addition to the half pint of 
milk, 100 carlories of dates, raisins, or 
chocolate, some of the group by this time 
receiving up to 1,800 calories a day. 

(1) The pupils represented all grades 
from the kindergarten to the sixth grade. 
The kindergarten pupils had but one feed- 
ing a day, because of the single sessions, 
and the upper grade (seventh) did not 
supply any pupils to the demonstration 
group. 

(m) No child was dropped from this 
group for any reason whatsoever, 

(n) A curve was kept for each pupil. 
The nurse and the conductor of the experi- 
ment kept individual records in order to 
check possible inaccuracies, 

4. Physical condition of the children as 
revealed by examinations of the doctor, 
the dentist and the corrective specialist. 


Per cent. 


1. Baste, Geodetic suninnatindia ate 1 

2. Tonsils, O. K. or already re- 
eee ~ 28 

Enlarged or cryptic, not seriously 
infected ipa 34 
Removal advised 37 
Removed during period 20 
3. Enlarged glands (cervical) __ 82 
Epi-trochlear _....___- . g 
TOON ccmsusiindiialeneen 3.5 

4, Conjunctivitis: 

a ea insiall 60 
Granular_____ snnciataptintedian nate 

5. D’Espines sign, third dorsal or 
DOGNOE  aitictiscieeiatate ocivabiatiestlimbaaiule 5.3 
B. FRGROS ......cicsistnatenneieneee oer 3 


Wasserman’s test positive (cases) 2 
8. Tympanitic abdomen —_.._-..____ 2h 
9. Poor posture____- 


5. Social status of the children as 
discovered by the nurse in visiting 
the homes. 
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1. Home: De 
1. Owned, clear 3 
2. Being paid for in instal- 
ments 9 
3. Rented 52 
Less than $10 monthly S 


$10 to $20 monthly 2 
More than $20 
monthly é 
2. Income, monthly: 
Good ($150-—$8200 ) OS 
Fair ($50—-$150) 13 
Poor (S50 or less) 13 


3. Wage earner of family: 


Father 79 
Mother (whole or part, keep 

ing her away from home) 19 
Older brothers or sisters help- 

ing ee ee 
Stepfather adelante 
Grandfather ae 1 
Child himself working out of 

Oy a a ee ] 

4. Health of parents: 

Both good eee nee 6S 


(one poor 
5. Nationality of parents: 


Ameriean born _. 103 
Swedish ___— aes 1 
peeanean =... : 2 
Mexican____ l 
Jewish _- 1 


6. Number of rooms in house per 
members of family: 


One each - gasa “a 

Less than one each ou orm 

More than one each = 

7. Children sleeping alone a 9 
Children sleeping with others... 103 


8. Cleanliness of house: 


Good =e —_— 58 
Fair care a 
Bad Se ee 

9. Ventilation: 
Good . emt ae 
Fair  . ae 
Bad - we 
10. No water in house a 
Water in house ie et oD oe 
11. No bath tubs weal ao ie 65 
I rg tac a st AZT 


Fifteen children failed to make normal 
gain for the period. 

Of these, four were in the hospital from 
four to six weeks for tonsil and adenoid 
operations. They gained after their re- 
turn 100, 200, 300, and 340 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Three were out with contagious dis- 
eases (measles, mumps, diphtheria) for 
several weeks each. The two who re- 
turned made 200 and 400 per cent for the 
short time they were in class. 

One made 300 per cent gain for the first 
five weeks, then was out of school two 
weeks during which time he lost more 
than his gain. He was unable to catch 
up during the last two weeks. 

One made an initial loss that was diffi- 
cult to account for. After the first two 
weeks she gained 172 per cent, but was 
unable to reach normal rate for the 
period. 

One had badly diseased tonsils which 
her parents refused to have removed. She 
made little gain. 

Two failures were directly traceable 
to adverse home conditions. In one case 
these were circumvented and the child 
made 400 per cent gain the last month, 
In the other case the difficulty was insur- 
mountable. 

The thirteenth case was lost because of 
the natural perversity of the child and 
her mother. Both were untruthful and 
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persistently broke all known health rules. 
The family moved to Chicago at the end 
of four weeks, the child having made 50 
per cent gain for the month. 

The fourteenth was difficult to account 
for. The only adequate reason for fail- 
ure to gain seemed to be the fact that she 
had too little rest and play, as she at- 
tended another school after public school 
hours. 

The fifteenth boy absolutely refused to 
gain. The more he ate, the thinner and 
stronger he became. He played on the 
baseball team and was apparently in tip- 
top health. We decided that he was one 
of the “naturally thin” children we hear 
about. 

j. The results: 

(a) The 118 pupils of normal weight 
who were present at both weighings made 
an average of 13 ounces gain each, or 72 
per cent of normal rate of gain. These 
pupils received none of the school health 
service, 

(b) The 109 underweight pupils of the 
“control group,” not only made no gain, 
but actually lost an average of 4 ounces 
each. These pupils received no school 
health service. 

(c) The 175 pupils of the other five 
open-air rooms of the city gained an aver- 
age of 28 ounces or 40 per cent above 
normal rate of gain. 

(d) The 26 pupils of the open-air room, 
who received the same food and physi- 
cian’s service, and, in addition, shower 
baths and rest periods (sleep) after each 
feeding, but whose nurse was employed 
for part time only and had little time, con- 
sequently, for home visiting, gained 45 per 
cent only (normal gain being 100 per cent). 

(e) The 112 pupils of the demonstra- 
tion group gained 231 per cent or 40 
ounces each, normal gain (100 per cent) 
for the group being 18 ounces each, This, 
added to the 24 per cent loss of the con- 
trol group, gives an advantage of 255 per 
cent over the control group. 

5. Study and interpretation of results. 

The most careful study of the results 
forces the conclusion that the two factors 





chieily responsible are The work of the 
nurse in securing home cooperation, and 
the selection of food with reference tg 
supplying the dietary deficiencies of the 
home on the “ protective-feeding ” plan, 

One of the most interesting obserya. 
tions was that these children cheerfully 
stowed away from one thousand fo 
eighteen hundred calories in addition 
to their customary three meals. The 
mothers reported that they were eating 
more at home also. It is probable that 
the amount of food needed by growing 
children has been underestimated. No 
correlation has been found between the 
rate of growth of these children and any 
of the social conditions. 

The time was too short to show the 
favorable results of the other elements of 
the health service. Doubtless a few 
weeks longer would show a decided ad- 
vantage in favor of those pupils having 
had defects of teeth, tonsils corrected, 
and adenoids removed. 

Two facts stand out with paramount 
significance as a result of this study, ae- 
cording to Miss Ryan: 

1. These children, in spite of adverse 
conditions and handicaps unremoved, 
were so desperately in need of food that 
they made a gain of 231 per cent (normal 
gain 100 per cent), or 255 per cent gain 
over the control group. 

2. This which ranked lowest 
(fifty-fifth) in the spring’ weighing, 
ranked third in September, the difference 
beyond reasonable doubt brought about 
by nine and one-half weeks of intensive 
health service. 


school, 


¥. 

The September (1919) weighing was 
confined to the 50 schools then provided 
with scales. The work was as carefully 
done as was humanly possible, and every 
effort made to secure uniformity. 

These 50 schools had an average of 
30.2 per cent of their pupils as much as 
10 per cent below standard weight. 

It was found that no correlation what- 
ever exists between material prosperity 
and malnutrition, 











Weighing the groups in Kansas City, Mo. 
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After eacb weighing the child who 


has failed to 





normal gain is re-examined 


mak« 


by the physician. 


VI. Permanent Plans. 


“With scales in one of the 87 
I and a weight chart on the 


every 


grade schools, 
wall of every room, the second half of 
the school year has gone on with the 


work of the entire physical education de- 
partment concentrated upon the elimina- 
tion of malnutrition as the necessary first 
step,” says Miss Brown. “The depart- 
ment considers it absurd to attempt to 
correct defects in cases where the under- 
nourished muscles can not hold the body 
erect. The restoration of muscle tone is 
the necessary preliminary to the train- 
ing of muscles, as Dr. Burger, head of the 
department, insists. A department of 
physical education without weights and 
measures is absurd as would be an 
apothecary shop, and the results similar.” 

“Since the number of nurses and cor- 
rective specialists is entirely inadequate, 
the mal-nourished children are examined 
first. Every child as much as 10 per cent 
below standard weight is given an exami- 
nation by the nurse or the corrective 
specialist. Mid-session milk with graham 
wafers for these undernourished has been 
introduced 

“At first each principal arranged the 
details and attended to financing the milk 
feeding. At the beginning of the second 
half year a uniform plan went into effect, 
whereby the domestic science department 
took charge of the feeding, the physical 
education department recommending the 
children to receive the extra nourishment. 
Nineteen grade have noon-day 
lunches. Plans for extending the service 
are under way. 

“ Already, most gratifying results are 
appearing The ideal combination of 
teacher, nurse, and mother, together with 
the ext nourishment, simply can not 
fail, and the scales are proving it.” 

VIL. The Teaching of Hygiene. 

“The time has gone by when we learn 

botany merely out of a book,” says Miss 


as 


schools 


Brown. “It would be hard to find a high 
School without a laboratory for the study 
of phys ‘chemistry. Fancy an agri 





cultural class without a garden, or a do- 
mestic without a_ kitchen. 
Only that most important science which 
deals with the life and well-being of the 
child himself is still buried in the medie- 
val depths of formal teaching, where 
indeed the time devoted to it on the pro- 
gram is not given over to one of the 
‘ essentials.’ 

“The first step upward in our com- 
munity was the shifting of the emphasis 
to Health habits, which is taking the 
place of the formal ‘ physiology and hy- 
giene’ on the program of many schools. 
The teaching of structure is reduced to 


science class 





e1 d the entire attention of 

e t given to driving home the 
ew s ¢ OSS s of healthful living. 
So far as mere precept is able to go, this 
Ss most excellent. Combined with the 
nor go ihe h inspection, it accom- 
plishes miraculous changes in habits of 
personal cleanliness. 

“The Junior Red Cross Health Cru- 
sade was a further step in the right di 
rection, securing the cooperation of the 
home in checking up health habits. 
Some three-fourths of our children fin- 
ished the first lap, nearly half triumph- 
antly reached the 15 weeks’ goal and 
were made Knights of Health. Yet in 


the next weighing, a third of our pupils 
were 10 per cent or more below standard. 


“The underweight control group had 
the same health instruction as the demon 
stration group and carried out the * cru 
sade’ as lo lly, yet lost tf ounces each, 
while the ‘laboratory group’ gained 40 
ounces each. Plainly something stil 
lacked, Something more nearly ap 
proaching the exactness of laboratory 
methods was needed, 


“This is achieved by the simple method 
of the weight card and the scales. Every 
child becomes an individual problem, and 
the result is immediate and amazing. 
When the first youngster sees his weiglit 
creep up the month he has gone to bed 
early, or has yielded to teacher's per- 
suasion to buy milk and sandwiches at 
noon instead of pickles and an ice-cream 
cone, the victory is in sight. This 
method furnishes the teacher a more 
exact method of measuring her efficiency 
in the teaching of hygiene than do many 
of the accepted standard tests in other 
subjects. 

“Already the results are most illumi- 
nating. The gray charts on the wall do 
show a difference, in four months, be- 
tween the condition of the pupils of the 
teacher who has attacked the problem 
seriously, making an individual problem 
of the weight of each child, and the one 
who has so far failed to quite get the 
spirit of it.” 

















Mid-session milk is provided for those at least 


10 per cent under weight. 
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Capper-Fess Bill Would Furnish 


Federal 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION BILL INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


Aid for Physical Training—Ten 


Million Dollars Asked 


A physical education bill, to provide 


“for the promotion of physical education 
in the United States through cooperation 


with the States in the preparation and 


payment of supervisors and teachers of 
physical education, including medical ex 
aminers and school nurses,” was intro 


duced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Fess, of Ohio, on Feb 
ruary 20, and by Senator Capper, of Kan 
sas, on February 23, The bill provides as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
there is hereby annually authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums provided in section 3 of this act, to 
be paid to the several States for the 
purpose of cooperating with the States 
in the preparation and payment of super 
visors and teachers of physical education, 
including medical examiners and school 
nurses, and the sums provided for in 
sections 8 and 12 for the use, respectively, 
of the Bureau of Education of the De 
partment of Interior and the Bureau of 
the Public Health Service of the Treas- 
ury Department for the administration 
and execution of this act, which sums 
shall be expended as hereinafter pro 
vided. 


Development of Bodily Vigor and Endurance 


Sec. 2. That the purpose and aim of 
physical education in the meaning of this 
act shall be more fully and thoroughly to 
prepare the boys and girls of the Nation 
for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship through the development of 
bodily vigor and endurance, muscular 
strength and skill, bodily and mental 
poise, and such desirable moral and 
social qualities as courage, self-control, 
self-subordination, cooperation under 
leadership, and disciplined initiative. 
The facilities for securing these ends 
shall be understood to include compre 
hensive course of physical training 
activities; periodical physical examina- 
tion; correction of postural and other 
remediable defects; health supervision 
of schools and school children; practical 
instruction in the care of the body and in 
the principles of health; hygienic school 
life: sanitary school buildings, play- 
grounds, and athletic fields and the equip- 
ment thereof; and such other means as 
may be conducive to these purposes. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of co- 
operating with the States in the prepara- 
tion of supervisors and teachers of phys 
ical education, including school medical 
examiners and school nurses, through 
State normal schools and other State in- 
stitutions equipped for such service; and 
for the purpose of cooperation with the 
States in the payment of said supervisors 
and teachers, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, the sum of $10,000,000, 


¢ 


and for each subsequent year an amount 
sufficient to allot $1 per child of school 
age to each State which shall have ac- 
cepted the provisions of this act. The 
number of such children shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 4 of this act: Provided, 
That in no year shall any State use less 
than one-fifth of its total allotment for 
the preparation of supervisors and teach- 
ers of physical education, 

Sec. 4. That for the year ending June 
30, 1921, the appropriation provided for 
in section 3 of this act shall be allotted 
to the States in the proportion which the 
population of each State between the 
ages of six and eighteen years, inclusive, 
bears to the total population of the 
United States between the ages of six 
and eighteen years, inclusive, not includ- 
ing outlying possessions, as determined 
by the decennial census of 1920: Pro- 
vided, That the amount allotted to each 
State shall not exceed $1 per child of 
school age (six to eighteen years, inclu- 
sive). Thereafter the appropriations 
provided for in section 3 shall be allotted 
to such States as shall have accepted the 
provisions of this act on the basis of $1 
per child of school age, as determined by 
the last preceding decennial census of 
the United States. 


Establishes a Division of Physical Education 


Sec. 5. That for the purpose of ad- 
ministering this act there is hereby es- 
tablished in the Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior a Divi- 
sion of Physical Education, to be in 





charge of a director of physical educa. 
tion. There shall be in said division such 
specialists, assistants, clerks, and other 
employees as may be necessary for the 
administration of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, through the Division of Physieg] 
Education, shall from time to time make 
and publish uniform rules and regula- 
tions to aid the States in carrying out 
the provision of this act, and shall make 
or cause to be made studies, demonstra- 
tions, and reports to aid the States in 
the organization and conduct of physica] 
education in elementary, secondary, con- 
tinuation, and normal schools and ip 
other State institutions in which teach- 
ers are prepared. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioner of Education, through 
the Division of Physical Edueation, to 
cooperate with the Division of Child 
Hygiene of the United States Public 
Health Service, as hereinafter provided; 
and to cooperate with the Children’s 
sureau, and such bureaus and agencies 
of the Federal Government as may have 
relations with the physical education of 
children of school age, as defined in see- 
tion 2 of this act. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Bureau of 
Education out of the moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $300,000 annually, to be avail- 
able from and after the passage of this 
act and for the purpose of paying sala- 
ries in the District of Columbia and else- 
wher® and of making studies, demonstra- 
tions, and reports; and of paying all in- 
cidental expenses, including printing, 
traveling expenses, office rent in the 
District of Columbia and _ elsewhere, 
and such other expenses as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem necessary 
to the execution and administration of 
this act. 
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A school lunch, where a substantial lunch brought from home is supplemented by hot 
soup or cocoa or milk. 
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the Public Health Service 


Child Hygiene in 


SEc. That there is hereby estab- 
lished he Bureau of Public Health 
Division of Child Hygiene to 


Service 
he under the charge of a commissioned 
officer of the United States Public Health 
Service, «a tailed by the Surgeon 
eral of the Public Health Service, which 
oficer, while thus shall be an 
Assistant Surgeon General of the Public 
Health service, subject to the provisions 
of law applicable to assistant surgeons 
general charge of administrative di- 
visions in the District of Columbia o 


(Gen- 


serving, 
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Sec. 11. That all rules and regulations 
made and published by the Commissioner 
of Education as provided for in section 2 
of this act which relate hy- 
giene, including health examinations and 
health supervision of school children and 
sanitary build- 
ings, grounds, and the 
equipment thereof shall be approved 
jointly by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 12. That there is hereby author 
ized to be appropriated out of the moneys 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- 
ated to the United States Public Health 


to school 


requirements of school 


athletic fields, 


~ 


distributior such fund as may be ap 
said State and designate the 
f educational authority 
a State superintendent of pub- 
commissioner of edu 
constituted chief 


other author 


portioned to 
States chi 
(whether 
lic instruction, a 
other legally 
authority) or 
ized State agency to represent said State 
in the administration of this act, and 
such authority so designated shall be rec 
ognized by the Commissioner of Educa- 


cation, or 


educational 


tion: Provided, That in any State in 
which the legislature does not meet in 
1920, the governor of said State, in so 


far as he may have authority so to do, 


































the Bureau of the Public Health Serv- - 
ice. Ther shall be in such divisions Service, the sum of $200,000 annually, to may take such action temporarily as is 
such assistants, clerks, and other em- be available from and after the passage herein provided to be taken by legisla- 
ployees aS may be necessary for the per- of this act and for the purpose of paying tive enactment in order to secure the 
formance of its duties and as may be the salaries and allowances of medical benefits of this act, and such action by 
provided for by law. and sanitary personnel, clerical help, the governor shall be recognized by the 
Set 10. T t the functions of the office rent, printing, traveling, and other Commissioner of Education for the pur 
Divisio! f Child Hygiene of the Bureau expenses in the District of Columbia and poses of this act when reported by the 
of the Public Health Service shall be to | elsewhere as the Secretary of the Treas- authority designated to represent that 
study investigate the problems of | ury may deem necessary to carry out State until the legislature of said State 
child hygiene, to cooperate with State | the provisions of section 10 of this act. shall have met in due course and have 
boards of health in medical research, been in session sixty days: Provided 
field studies, and practical administra- Must Provide Physical Education for All further, That no State shall use any 
tive de mstrations relating to the health Children part of the fund appropriated in section 
of infants and children and to child bear 8 of this act for the payment of super- 
ing, and to cooperate with the Bureau of Sec. 13. That in order to secure the | visors and teachers of physical educa- 
Education, the Children’s Bureau, and benefit of the appropriations provided for | tion until said State shall have estab- 
other recognized agencies dealing with | in section 3 of this act, any State shall lished a satisfactory system for the prep- 
matters related to the health conserva- | by legislative enactment accept the pro- 
tion of children and mothers, visions of this act and provide for the (Continued on page 9.) 
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Result of a poster competition, “* Beauty through Health,” in 


the Technical 


High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
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TEACHING HEALTH. 


There may be question as to the best 


method of teaching health; but there can 


be none as to the need for it 

Two years ago the Bureau of Educa 
tion asked the schools of the country to 
determine for themselves the nutritional 
condition of their pupils by applying the 
simple height and weight test and by in 
quiring into the children’s daily habits. 
This was 
step in coming to the aid of the army of 


ultimately 


regarded as an important.first 
malnourished children, and 
to the aid of all children. 
Encouraged by the response to this ap 
peal, the Bureau, in cooperation with the 
Child Health Organization of America, 
undertook a countrywide campaign to 
interest teachers in modern methods of 
health 


been unusually 


teaching—a campaign that has 
successful, largely, it is 
believed, because a positive 
made for health and 
negative 
could have gripped the imagination of 
neither teacher nor pupil. The whole 


appeal was 
happiness. The 
cisease 


policy of combatting 


emphasis was laid upon interesting all 
children in the establishment of the most 
fundamental health habits. 
were quick to see that the old system of 


The teachers 


teaching hygiene in the schools had not 
affected the children’s habits of 


} 


living, 
and that the new methods allowed every 
school subject to make its special contri 
bution to the teaching of health. 

A series of health leaflets published by 
the Government gave the essential facts 
of diet and hygiene to be taught, together 
with administrative features of a fu 
health program and methods of awaken 
ing community interest in child health. 
Not the least important fact about these 
leaflets was that, unlike most Govern 
ment documents, they were deliberately 


‘made so attractive that people would 


have to read them. 

Those guiding the progress of this new 
health 
“Will the teachers look upon this health 
teaching as an added burden, or will they 


movement constantly asked : 


welcome it as an opportunity to get away 
from cut-and-dried methods of teach 
ing?’ { 


1 


Thousands of letters received 
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from teachers by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion show only eagerness and enthusiasm 
for the new work. 

Returns to a questionnaire sent out 
this fall by the bureau to a cross section 
of the schools in every State give inter 
esting accounts of methods of health 
teaching that have been worked out by 
lass-room teachers. It is possible to 
record only a few of the significant con 
structive things that have been done by 
the schools this year, but it is believed 
that descriptions of more or less typical 
activities in various communities through- 
out the country will be of aid to all 
Hence this 
“ Health number” of School Life 


teachers and school officials. 
, Which 
seeks to help make known health educa- 
tion achievements as. they have been 
reported to the Bureau of Education and 


to State and local school officers. 


SCALES AS A GRADUATING GIFT. 
[From the Chicago Daily News. ] 
What's your weight? 
That’s an important question if you're 
of growing age and expect to do good 


— 


work in high school, college, or the worlg 
The 18 members of the mid- 


year graduating class of the 


of business. 


McLaren 
grammar school consider it so important 
that they’ve arranged for its immediate 
answer by every pupil of the school, 
The gift of the present eighth grade 
graduating class to its alma mater was a 
standard physician’s weighing and meas. 
This seale will be 


uring scale. used in 


weighing and measuring the McLaren 
1] } 


school pupils that all who are 10 per cent 


or more below normal weight for their 
age and height may become members of 


the nutrition class recently started by the 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
thus bringing their physical and scholas- 
tic condition up to grade. 

About one-third of Chicago’s public 


school pupils are found to be undernour- 
ished, and the first step in their regenera- 
tion consists of weighing and measuring 
without outer garments. The boys and 
girls just leaving the McLaren School are 
eager for the 
younger fellows. 


development of their 
A committee of three 
members of the graduating class _per- 


sonally purchased the scale. 








TEACHERS! 


HOW CAN YOU TEACH HEALTH? 


1. Get the health point of view yourself. 

2. Make the child desire health. 

3. Make your teaching positive, not negative. 
4. Aim to establish habits. 
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PRIVATE AGENCIES ASSIST 


IN MILWAUKEE HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 


Cooperation with Religious and Other 
Organizations Worked Out by Health 
Department—Scales in the Schools. 


Private agencies as well as public have 
heen ‘ sted the health education 
work in Milwaukee, according to a state- 
ment | Dr. Ruhland, the city health 
officer 

“ By king up the needs of school 
medica spection with the Catholic au 
thorities and the Lutheran School Teach- 
ers’ Association, parochial and private 
schools were brought under the supervi- 


sion of the health department,” says Dr. 


Ruhlat The health department now 
supervises the health of 25,512 children in 
69 parochial and private schools, and 
66,066 children in 74 public schools. 

“For the purpose of securing a better 
underst ling, and in that way better 


cooperation in school, a special course of 


lectures on the essentials of school hygiene 
was arranged for teachers of both public 


and parochial schools. To secure similar 
cooperation in the home, special lectures 
have been given to parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations. 
“Through Red 

special health crusade is also carried on 
and The Red 
128 scales for the weighing 
measuring of children in schools 
is discovered that many chil- 


the Junior Cross, a 


in schor home. Junior 
Cross placed 
and 


when it w 


dren were underweight. Through the 
Red Cross an ambulatory milk service 
was also established, with milk de- 
liveries twice daily to the schools in the 
poorer districts. 

“This same organization is at the 
present time paying for milk and crack- 
ers furnished daily to 1,200 undernour- 
ished children that have been entered in 


nutritional classes in 


13 public and 7 
parochial schools. The organization also 
has furnished a dietitian, operating under 
the direction of the health department, 
who the mothers of the under- 
nourished children in working out a suit- 
able dietary at Where extra milk 
and the home of 
these undernourished school children the 
Red for The 
milk in this work, through special 
arrangement of Miiwaukee's 
companies, is secured at 


assists 


home. 
food is necessary in 
Cross pays this service. 
used 
with one 


largest dairy 


less than 8 cents a quart. 
“Through the assistance of the Wis 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Association it 


has been possible to finance the equipping 
of two ; 
tions of 


lditional fresh-air rooms in sec- 
the city that need them most. 
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A HEALTH VALENTINE 


The above page is one of eight in a book made by two children in Waterford, VPa., as a 


Valentine for their teacher. 
magic 


men. 


“Where the department’s medical in- 
spection service finds children in need of 
medical and surgical attention, who are 
not able to pay for it, they are taken 
care of by the 
Ifospital and Marquette University Med- 
ical School Dispensary. 

“ Supplementing the department's 
dental service, the Milwaukee Dental So- 


Milwaukee Children’s 


ciety has established and equipped one 
free dental clinic for school children, and 
also furnishes two dentists to give special 
talks on dental prophylaxis and to make 
examinations in Toothbrushes 
and tooth paste have been furnished to 
all children in nutritional classes by pri- 
vate donation. 

“The Children’s Outing Society co- 
operates by sending undernourished 
school children into the country during 
the summer vacation. 

“Through the cooperation of the Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies, the Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, and 
the City Club, the department secured a 
substantial increase in its annual budget, 
which enabied it to enlarge its staff of 
physicians as well as nurses for school 
medical inspection work.” 


schools. 





(Continued from page 7.) 
aration of supervisors and _ teachers 
under the supervision of the chief edu- 
cational authority of said State: And 
provided further, That each State within 
five years after the acceptance of the 
provisions of this act shall make provi- 
sion for the physical education of all 
children between six and eighteen years 
of age: And provided further, That no 


Colored pictures from a 
of the childish imagination and the cleverness of their fingers become vegetable 








seed catalogue have through the 


money shall be apportioned to any State 
from the funds provided in section 8 of 
this act unless a sum equally as large 
shall be provided by State or by 
local authorities or by both for the same 
purpose. In any State accepting the 
provisions of this act, the State treas- 
urer shall be designated and appointed as 
custodian of all funds received by said 
State as apportionments under the provi- 
sions of this act to receive and provide 
for the proper custody and disburse- 
ments to be made in accordance with the 
legal provisions of said State on war- 
rants duly drawn by the State’s author- 
ity designated to represent said State 
in the administration of this act. 


said 


Uniformity Not Expected 
Sec. 14. That when a State shall have 
accepted the provisions of this act and 
shall have provided for the distribution 


and administration of such funds as 
may be apportioned to said State as 
herein provided, the State’s authority 


designated to represent such State shall 
so report in writing to the Commissioner 
of Education and shall prepare plans 
showing how and for what objects it is 
proposed to use said appropriations. If 
such repert and plans show that said 
State is prepared to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, the Conrmissioner of 
Education shall apportion to said State 
for the fiscal year, or for the renrainder 
of the fiscal year, as the case may be, 
such funds as said State may be entitled 
to receive under the provisions of this 
act and shall certify such apportionment 
to the Secretary of the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, however, That this act shall not 
be construed to require uniformity of 
plans, means, or methods in the several 
States in order to secure the benefits 


(Concluded on page 14.) 
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NEWTONVILLE TRIES MILK LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


$y ANNA 





NEWTONVILLE, MASS., 


January 25, 1920. 


To the parents of Claflin 


School 


pupils in the 


We feel that nearly all pupils will re- 


ceive benefit from eating light lunch 
between 10 and half past each school 
morning Som childret now bring 
lunches, but many others who 
would be better off phy sica y, and in a 
more alert condition mentally, if they 
had them also 

After careful consideration we have 


decided to institute lunches for all 
Claflin pupils whose parents care 

the actual expense which would tf 
volved. A child will be supplied with a 
glass of milk and two crackers The 
milk costs fifteen (15) cents per quart 
and each quart contains five (5) 
so that the cost of five 
wlil be fifteen (15) cents. 

cents more we anticipate we 


to pay 


¢ in 


glasses, 
glasses per 


For two (2) 


each child with two crackers per day 
The milk will be brought to the school 
directly from the farm each morning 
As each quart contains five glasses we 
can supply any number of the children 
with a glass provided that the total 


number of these children is 
of five. 


Parents 


a multiple 


who wish to take advantage 
of this arrangement may do so by sign 
ing and detaching the lower part of this 
page and returning it to me at the 
Claflin School. 

F. F, Carr, P 


rincipal 


I wish my child in the Claflin School 
to have a lunch under the conditions 
named in the above letter 


Signed scant 











Copies of the above letter were sent to 


schools 


all the parents of pupils in three 


in Newtonville, Mass. 


Before the letters were sent out much 


time was spent on considering several 


points. The first question that came into 


the minds of the principal and his assist- 


ants was: What shall the lunches be 
Knowing the tremendous food value of 


the 


It was then remem- 


milk, it was agreed to have milk as 
base of the lunches. 
bered that to some plain milk would be 
rather distasteful, so it was decided to 
serve two crackers with each cup of milk. 
Next came the question as to the kind of 
milk to be purchased and who the milk 
man should be. 

After consulting the board of health it 
was decided to purchase pasteurized milk. 
Then came the task of finding a milkman, 
and this question was answered by one 
of the large milk corporations in Boston 
Paper cups seemed the easiest and most 
sanitary way of serving, and these the 
company were only too glad to furnish as 
Crackers pur- 


an advertisement. were 


chased at wholesale. 


+. HORTON 


After all the had been 
made the letters were sent home and the 
working out of the plan began about the 
Ist of February. 

As was promised in the letters, the milk 


is delivered directly from the farms each 


arrangements 


morning and arrives at the school build- 
ing between 8.30 and 9 a. m. 

It is then at the different 
roolis by two boys under the supervision 


delivered 


of a teacher. 

At recess the children taking the milk 
take seats on one side of the room. In 
the upper grades the older girls do prac- 
tically all of the serving. 
assigned to the tasks of shaking, cleaning, 
A third girl pre- 


pares the crackers for serving, by placing 


Two girls are 
and opening the bottles. 


them in a basket and passing up and down 
the aisles, stopping at each desk where 
the take During 
same period of time a fourth girl is pass 
ing the paper cups, which are sent in large 
When everything is 


consumers them. this 


pasteboard cartons. 
in readiness the teacher pours the milk 
and it is drunk by the pupils. 

Every possible precaution is taken to 
do everything in the best and most sani- 
tary 

The proofs of success are many and 
varied, but the most important is the de- 
cided gain in weight, some children hav- 
ing gained from 5 to 8 pounds during the 
month of February. 

In the district covered there are about 
650 quarts consumed per week and it is 
the amount will 


way. 


hoped that increase as 


time goes on. 


PHYSICAL-TRAINING TEACHERS SHOULD 
TEACH PERSONAL HYGIENE, SAYS NEW 
JERSEY DIRECTOR 
That physical training teacher 

should devote a physical 

m in personal 

of Dr. 


the 
part of every 
training period to instructi 
hygiene is the recommendation 
F. W. Maron v, State director of phy- 
training for New Dr. Ma- 


roney asserts that the physical training 


sical Jersey. 


teacher himself should be the personifi- 
cation of health, since his work “helps 
aecentuate all other health activities,” 


He says: 

* The instructor 
comes into closer contact with the pupils 
than any other member of the corps of 
teachers. He 


physical - training 


helps to mold their lives 
for clean living and active participation 
in the practice of health habits through 
his daily work with them. Therefore, it 
turn when we 
think of a program for a more thorough 
presentation of the 


than we have ever de- 


is to him that we should 


and more vigorous 
subject of hygiene 
manded before. 


“The physical-training teacher should 


be the personification of health, a veri- 
table fountain of knowledge on all of the 
necessary qualifications for a_ stronger, 


healthier, 
should be a health supervisor and a zeal- 
of the health practices of 
the children intrusted to his charge. He 
should be ever ready and willing to give 


and happier school child. He 


ous guardian 


generously of his time and energy in rais- 
resistance to 
disease, through information and through 
health-producing activities. It is to him 
that the instinctively 


ing the standards of vital 


should 


children 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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How many bottles of milk 
“No family of five should 
milk.” 


buy 


are delivered at your door? Dr. 
meat 


Graham Lusk says: 


until they have bought three quarts of 
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TRITIONAL CLINICS 








Johnny and Denny. 


(From the Bulletin of the New York Nursery 
Hospita 


d { ild’s 


sat on the doorstep of his tene- 
white-faced, drooping little 


Johnny 
ment ho! 
figure, listlessly 
fight between the 
the boys from the river front. 


watching a glorious snow 
gang on his block and 
“C'mon 
need reen- 
Nolan, the 
sturdy, 


Johnny, be on our side; we 
forcements,”’ 

leader of the 
freckle-faced youngster of about Johnny’s 


vas nobly upholding the honors 


yelled Denny 


neighborhood, a 


age, who 


of the block against considerable odds. 
“Naw; I don’t wanter,” Johnny replied, 
slumping down still more in the corner of 


the doorstep. 

Just then his mother came to the door- 
way. “Go along with ye, Johnny Ryan,” 
ed impatiently, “ think, shame 
from the river 
up your own neighbors. It’s a 
But Johnny was not 
woman’s scorn, 


she excla 


to yerself, them rowdies 
front beat 
fine Iris 


to be moved 


in y’are.” 


even by a 


“Look at him sittin’ there sunnin’ him- 
self like an auld man,” she said, turning 
to her neighbor, Mrs. Nolan, who had come 
out to vik the fray, “he has me heart 
eat out with worrin’; raggin’ himself 


around like he was too tired to keep the 


life in him. Nothin’ does him no good. 


His father gave him a beatin’ last night 
for comin’ out the foot of his class, but I 
made him stop. T’aint right to beat a 
child that won’t fight back or even cry, 


himpers and crumples up like 
T’aint that he don’t eat. 
food into him, but he 
no fatter. Some days he gulps 
big chunks like a starved wolf 


but just 
a whipped cur. 
I’ve bee! 
don’t get 
it down in 
and other 
pushes his plate 
want it. Look at the white peaked face 
of him and him such a bouncin’ fine baby. 
Mrs. Nolan, I to do with 
him?” and there was a desperate look in 
her Iris 
“Sure 


tuffir 4 
mLUiiL 


days he won’t eat nothin’, just 


away and says he don’t 


whatever am 
eyes. 

and why not let the docthors up 
at the Nursery and Child’s have a look at 
him?” proposed Mrs. Nolan. ‘ Maybe its 
sick he is and you not knowin’ it. Look 
What they done for my Mary, and her 
choking to death the pneumonia. 
Let him go up there Saturday mornin’ 
With Denny when he goes for the baby’s 
milk. It can do him no harm.” 

So on Saturday morning Johnny, with 
Slicked hair and face shining with soap- 
suds, came to the hospital. The doctors 
examined him thoroughly, heart, lungs, 
stomach se, and throat, but Johnny was 
sound. 


with 





| 


Then the nurse led him to a room at the 
end of the hall where there were a dozen 
or so children assembled listening to a 
doctor who was explaining to them the ad- 


vantage of milk over coffee as a breakfast 


beverage. Johnny was interested. He 
never drank anything but tea or coffee 


for breakfast and he looked a second time 
at a chart on the thin 
scrawny boy eating a breakfast of bread 
and coffee and a fat sturdy lad eating a 
big bow! full of oatmeal and milk. 

When he finished his explanation, the 
doctor talked to Johnny and asked him 


wall showing a 


many questions; what he ate for every 
he ate between meals, 
he came home for lunch: 


meal; whether 
whether or not 
what time he went to bed and many other 
things. Then he put him on the scales 
and weighed him. 

“The trouble with you, Johnny, is that 
you are starving to death,” he announced. 

Johnny grinned, he was still Irish 
enough to enjoy a joke. 

* No; I am in earnest,” the doctor con- 
tinued, “it isn’t that you're not eating 
enough, but you’re getting the wrong kind 
of food. Tea and bread for breakfast; 
doughnuts, pickles, and candy for lunch, 
and corned beef and cabbage and greasy 
baker’s pie for dinner are not the proper 
things for a growing boy to eat. I'm not 


going to give you any medicine, but I'm 


How are the Johnnies 





of yvour 


going to give you this card on which are 
printed all the kinds of food that are good 
for you to eat, and I'm going to ask you 
to write down every day just what you eat 
for each meal, and you come back next 


Saturday and I will see how much you 


have gained. Just now you are many 
pounds underweight, but if you follow 
directions and eat the kinds of food 
printed on that card, you'll soon be as fat 


Nolan, 
who is watching you through the crack of 
I'll bet you had oatmeal for 
Denny, didn't 


and strong as your friend Denny 
that door. 


breakfast this morning, 
you?” 
“Sure, I did,” 


Johnny Ryan is just one of an alarm- 


grinned Denny. 


ingly large army of children in this coun- 
try who are literally being starved to 
death, not because of poverty and lack 
of food, but because of the ignorance of 
parents who do not understand the food 
requirements of growing children. 
Robbed of energy and vitality, they are 
unable to withstand the onslaught of dis 
ease and fall easy victims to tuberculosis 
diseases. If 
they of them 


go to fill up the ranks of park-bench loaf- 


and the various children’s 


manage to survive, many 


and criminals; poor physical 


weaklings without the strength or energy 


ers petty 


to cope with the battie of life. 


eared for? 


school 











A nutrition clinic for the Johnnies of Kansas City. 
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WHAT SOME SCHOOLS ARE DOING IN NUTRITIONAL WORK. 


Special Classes for Underweight 


From 50 to 70 childret re in each of 


the special ( 


eS Orgs 


schools for underweight ldren, accord 


ing to the Milwaukee Health Department 
sulletin. 

These children meet once a week for 
about one-half hour in pecial room, 
where they are weighed and given special 
instruction on food and habits conducive 
to normal health and weight. They re 
ceive 8 ounces of milk and two graham 
crackers in school every morning. 

Special educational work is carried on 


health de- 


] by a dietician emp ovyed by 


ir. the homes by nurses of the 


partment al 


A special exami- 
child by the 
and a special nutritional 


the Junior Red Cross. 
nation is made of every 
school physician 


record is kept. 


Every child is given a weekly home 
record chart, on which he is asked to enter 
every day, what he ate and drank, when 
he went to bed and when he arose, the 
amount of rest and exercise; in fact, 
everything that may be related to his 
health entered. This weekly report is 
carefully reviewed by the doctor and 


nurse when the child is weighed and any 
errors of living are called to the attention 
of the child. 

A small pamphlet has been printed by 
the department, giving mothers a list of 
proper foods for school children. 

In order to stimulate the 
children three 
are awarded every to the schools 
that have the of chil 
dren making more than the normal gain 


and 
banners 


schools 
to greater effort, 
month 
largest percentage 
for the preceding month. 

At the same time that the banners are 
awarded, pins or badges are given to 10 
children in gained the 
most number of ounces in weight for the 


each school who 
preceding munth, and at the end of the 
contest for the year, 
awarded to all 


on June 18, pins or 
badges will be children 
who made more than the normal gain for 
the preceding period of 18 weeks, with 
medals for all children who reached their 
normal weight. At each 
star will be placed on the chart of every 


weighing, a gold 
child who has gained weight. 

“ This is only a beginning,” says Deputy 
Commissioner 
that by next September we will be able to 


Koehler, “and we hope 
have special health or nutritional classes 
in every school.” 


Louisville, Ky., Forms Foundation to 
Promote the Health Movement in the 
Schools. 

The Eleanor Farrand Foundation has 

] Welfare 


by the League 
of Louisville for the special purpose of 


been established 


waging an intensive health campaign. 


Children in Milwaukee. 


of 25 


largest 


nutrition class 
the 


\n experimental 
was conducted in one of 
schools in the city with such success that 

vo more have been started and others 
are contemplated. 

In order to obtain the initial group all 
in the school were weighed 
This 
the enthusiastic cooperation of 
Weight 
height records of all are kept in the school 
the the 


The success of the 


the children 


measured. was made possible 


and 
through 
the principal and teachers. and 


files and also sent to home on 


monthly report cards. 
class lies not only in the gratifying indi- 


vidual gain of its 25 members, but also in 


the stimulation to better health habits 
it has given the entire school. 
The principal of the school declares 


that the spirit of good health awakened 
by the nutrition class pervades her school. 
In many rooms the children stop a mo- 
ment each morning at the teacher’s desk 
for physical inspection—including hair, 
nails, teeth, nose, ears, and general neat- 
Results of this inspection are re- 
to- 


Credit is 


hess. 
corded on good-health score cards 
gether with weight and height. 
given for these records on the monthly 
reports. Measuring and weighing are un- 
der the direction of a professional social 
worker and a graduate physician. 

This health enthusiasm is spreading to 
other schools where daily health inspec- 
tion is being carried out. 

Scales and measuring rods will be pro- 
vided for all schools by the board of edu- 
cation. The supervisor of science has suc- 
ceeded in organizing the grade teachers 
in groups for instruction in the special 
problems of child health. 

The Eleanor Farrand Foundation plans 
not only to form more nutrition classes, 
but also to extend its work into the homes 
by giving demonstrations to the parents 
on how to select, buy, and prepare foods. 

Good health for all the children is the 
password. 


Fighting Malnutrition in Schools of 
Florida County. 


The Children’s Bureau of the Florida 
State Board of Health is vigorously fight- 
ing malnutrition among the school chil- 
dren of Palm Beach County. Nutrition 
classes have been organized with an en- 
of 400, Miss 
social worker 
ing abundant community 
Seales are placed in every school and the 
teachers do the weekly weighing of the 
children, Each child he enters 
the nutritional class is given a list of 
general follow in effort to 
gain weight, and from time to time he is 


and 
in charge, is receiv- 
cooperation. 


rollment Morhous, 


the 


when 


rules to his 


| 


asked as a reminder to fill in a 


ques- 


tionnaire. Those who gain are congraty- 


lated and encouraged. Those who have 
not gained are detained to find out the 
reason. This is found to be in many Caseg 
due to phys defects, such as dental] 
defects, hookworm, etc. To correct such 
difficulties nd to give these children a 
fair chance the local physicians and the 
district health officers of the State board 
are in close co peration. 

As a result of the interest aroused by 


these classes, the women’s clubs and other 
lunch 
children can 
purchase one hot nourishing dish daily, 


interested citizens have opened 


rooms where for 5 cents 


TRAINING TEACHERS 
TEACH HYGIENE. 


PHYSICAL SHOULD 


(Continued from page 10.) 

in matters of 
health 
enough to 


iurn for counsel and advice 


personal hygiene and essentials 


which not serious neces- 


sitate visiting the family physician. 


are 


“Through his normal-school and pro- 
fessional the physical-train- 
ing teacher is eminently fitted to accept 


experience, 


this responsibility. 

“Therefore, I would recommend that 
he devote a part of every physical-train- 
ing period, with of course the exception 
of the three-minute relaxation or setting- 


up period, to instruction in personal 
hygiene. I would recommend that ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the physical- 


training period be spent in this manner; 
that a question box be installed in every 
gymnasium or play room, into which the 
encouraged to put 
health matters 
which they would like answered or dis- 
cussed, and that a bulletin board be put 
up for posting health notices, health mo- 


children should be 


questions pertaining to 


tives, and contributions on subjects per- 
the manifold phases of this 
The State monographs are 


taining to 
vital subject. 
replete with material which is carefully 
graded and systematically arranged for 
The small amount of 
time prepare the lessons 
would be well first by the en- 
livened interest in the physical-training 
work on the part of the pupils; second, 
in the appreciation of the parents and 


class presentation. 
necessary to 


repaid 


school officials; and third, in the con- 
sciousness of rendering a truly signifi- 
cant service to the community. I do 


not mean that we should evade the time 
requirement of our physical-training law. 
We can enliven our teaching and utilize 
some of the rest periods in the gymna- 


sium lesson for this work. I firmly be 
lieve that in giving this health instruc 
tion we will be following out the true 


spirit of the law, which has for its end 
in view the care and development of the 
physical, mental, and moral vigor of the 
children. 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 


HOW THE NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IS DEVELOPING NUTRITIONAL WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By Mary G. McCormick (supervisor of th 
[New York State was the first 
school children by creating through its State department 
visor of 1 nutrition of school children. 
avenues for action at once appeared. ] 


First Objective—A Scale in Every Schoolhouse. 


A questionnaire sent out to the schools 
prought back the information that very 
few schools were equipped with scales 


for weighing the children. Since the 
weight of the child is a good index of his 
nutritional condition, we have been mak 
ing a effort to persuade the 
school authorities to buy In the 
cities and larger villages very gratifying 


ontinual 


scales. 


has been made and in many 


progress 
here is a seale in school- 
house. In 
been much slower, although in some cases 


places every 


the rural sections progress has 


the Junior Red Cross is helping to equip 


the schools with scales. The monthly 
weighing is rapidly becoming an estab- 
lished practice so that it should soon be 


possible to detect most cases of malnutri- 
tion. 
Mid-Morning Feeding Recommended for Every 
Undernourished Child in the State. 
It has found experience that 
undernourished children reach normal 
nost quickly when given two sup- 


been by 


weight 


plementary feedings each day, a mid- 
morning and a midafternoon feeding. 
Since the midafternoon feeding can be 
taken at home, and since the midmorning 
can not, we recommend that the latter 
be provided at the schoolhouse about 


A plan both simple 
worked out 
that neither equipment nor extra help is 


10.30 in the morning. 


and practical has been so 


required. The feeding generally consists 


of a half pint of milk and a Graham 
cracker. Very often milk dealers will 
sell the milk to the school at a reduced 


price. Those children who can afford to 
pay for the milk should do so. To supply 
those who need the milk and can not 
afford to buy it, funds are raised by 


local organizations, such as the Mothers’ 
Clubs or 
In the rural sections, the undernourished 


Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 
children are urged to bring from home 
an extra cup of milk for this purpose. 
Under no circumstances is the noon meal 
to be diminished because of this. 

This milk 
proved the 
dren, but 
suading 


has im- 
nutritive condition of the chil- 
it has been the means of per- 


feeding not only 


many children to drink milk who 
heretofore have refused to drink it. The 
group spirit exercises a determining in- 
fluence in The experi- 
ence of seeing his friends go daily to re- 
ceive the milk creates even in the child 
who thinks he doesn’t like it a strong de- 


children’s actions. 





nutrition of school children), New York State. 


State to recognize the 


This was 








of nutritional work among 
of super 
Various 


importance 
of education the 


September, 


position 


created in 1918 


sire to do as the others are doing. We 
are recommending the midmorning feed 
ing for every undernourished child 


throughout the State. 
A Hot School Lunch Advocated in Both City and 
Rural Schools. 


communities the nutrition of 


In 
all children would be very much improved 


sole 


if 2 simple hot school lunch served at cost 
In factory towns, for 
instance, both the mother 
father work, the children go home to an 
empty Very often the 
only lunch the children receive consists of 
a cup of coffee (left in the coffee pot since 
Never 


could be provided. 
where and 


house at noon. 


breakfast) and a piece of bread. 
children 
to buy candy. 


have pennies to 
We have 


recommended, wherever possible, that the 


theless these 


spend, usually 


domestic science class, under the direc- 
tion of the domestic science teacher, pre 


pare a simple noon lunch. This plan is 


not only advantageous to the children, 
who would not otherwise have an ade. 


lunch, but it also gives the girls 
in the domestic science classes an oppor- 


tunity to prepare food in large quantity. 


quate 


Obviously this plan is not practicable for 
very large cities. In these the lunches in 
all the schools should be organized and 
directed by a school lunch expert, em- 
ployed by and responsible to the board of 
education. 

In the rural schools a hot dish, such as 
a cup of hot cocoa or soup, prepared at 
the not only 
make the box lunch more palatable and 


therefore more likely to be eaten, but it 


schoolhouse at noon, will 


will also add considerable nutrition in an 
easily digested form. It has been proved 
that the well-organized school lunch, in- 
of the burden of the 
already overworked rural teacher, really 
simplifies her problems. The noon 


stead increasing 
hour 


is more orderly, less noisy, and more 
restful for all, while the afternoon work 


shows marked improvement. 
Graded Instruction in Nutrition To Be Included 
in New Syllabus on Hygiene. 

The State department of education is 
preparing a new syllabus on hygiene. In 
it, instruction in nutrition will be given 
a place commensurate with its impor- 
The aim of this course must be to 
train the pupils to health habits. In all 
grades, instruction should be so concrete 


tance. 


that it is capable of personal application. 
The lessons in nutrition will begin in the 
kindergarten and extend through all the 




















DAILY 


AN EGG. IF YOU CAN AFFORD IT. BUT HE 


MUST HAVE MILK 








New York State 
of Education 


Poster used by Department 


years of school life. In the early years 


the instruction in food requirement will 


be given in terms of actual food ma 
terials, milk, cereals, vegetables, etc. In 


the later grades the underlying principles 
of the food requirement will be discussed, 
In the seventh and eighth grades the boys 
and girls will be taught their energy re- 


quirement per pound weight and the 
energy value of some common foods. 


The protein and mineral content, as well 
as the growth-promoting property of the 
various taught. 
Students in able 
to state their own food requirements and 


be 


will 


foods, will also 


these grades be 


to plan simple dietaries covering their 


requirements 
Educational Value of the Nutrition Class. 
The test of 
is the formation of health habits 


teaching in hygiene 

Prob 
ably the most effective device possible in 
the organization of nutrition 
A few nutrition classes are in 
operation in this State. The number will 


rood 


school is 


classes. 


be extended as rapidly as possible. 
Cooperation of Normal Schools Needed. 
The of a that will 
embody all our ideals in health instruc- 
tion is but the first step. 
trained in the 
and teachers’ training 
that they can successfully carry out the 
intention of the syllabus. Hence, courses 
in nutrition must be organized in the in 
stitutions that are training teachers and 
these courses must be taught by persons 


creation syllabus 
Teachers must 


be so colleges, normal 


schools, classes 


who have had thorough and recent train- 
ing in the subject of nutrition 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION BILL. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


herein provided except as specifically 
stated herein: Provided further, That 
all the facilities for physical education 
designated in section 2 of this act shall 
be organized in accordance with the laws 
of the several States and that said fa 
cilities shall be supervised and adminis 
tered under the direction of the legally 
constituted State and local educational 
authorities, or other authorized public 
agencies of the States. 


Playgrounds and Athletic Fields 


Sec. 15. That in order for any State to 
receive the benefits of the appropriations 
provided in this act for the payment of 
supervisors and teachers of physical edu- 
cation, the State’s chief educational au 
thority, in its plan of organization of 
physical education, shall provide that 
such physical education is planned to 
meet the needs of all of the children of 
the State from six to eighteen years of 
age, inclusive ; and that the State, county, 
district, or local authority of any com 
bination of these shall provide play 
grounds, athletic fields, gymnasium, and 
equipment necessary for a well-rounded 
course of physical education: Provided, 
That the moneys appropriated for the 
purpose of paying the salaries of super 
visors and teachers of physical education 
shall be used exclusively for the payment 
of such salaries: Provided further, That 
no money apportioned to any State under 
the provisions of this act shall be used 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


by any State or local authority, directly 
or indirectly, for the purchase, rental, 
erection, preservation, or repair of any 
building or equipment or for the pur- | 
chase or rental of land or payment of 
debts or interest thereon. 

Sec. 16. That the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation is authorized to prescribe plans 
for keeping accounts of the expenditure 
of such funds as may be apportioned to 
the States under the provisions of this 
act and to audit such accounts. 

The Commissioner of Education may 
withhold the apportionment of any State 
for the next ensuing fiscal year when- 
ever he shall determine that such ap- 
portionment made to said State for the | 
current fiscal year is not being expended | 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this act: Provided, however, That before 
withholding any such apportionment 
from any State, as herein provided, the 
Commissioner of Education shall give 
due notice in writing to the authority 
designated to represent said State, stat- 
ing specifically wherein said State has 
failed to comply with the provisions of | 
this act. | 

If any portion of moneys received by | 
the custodian for physical education of 
any State under this act shall by any 
action or contingency be diminished or 
lost the same shall be replaced by such 
State, and until so replaced no subse- | 
quent apportionment shall be paid to | 
said State. 

Sec. 17. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay quarterly, on the Ist day 
of July, October, January, and April, to 





—— ——— 


the treasury of any State designated to 
receive such funds such apportionment 
as is properly certified to him by the 
Commissioner of Education, and shal 
discontinue such payments when notified 
to do so by the Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion as provided in this act. 


Reports to the Commissioner of Education 


Sec. 18. That the designated authority 
in each State receiving the benefits of 
this act shall not later than September 
of each year make a report to the Com. 
missioner of Education, showing in de 
tail the work done in the State during 
the year ending June 30 next preceding 
in carrying out the provisions and pur. 
poses of this act and the receipt and ex. 
penditure of money apportioned to said 
State under the provisions of this aet, 
Said reports shall be in such form ag 
the Commissioner of Education may pre 
scribe. If the designated authority of 
any State shall fail to report as herein 
provided, the Commissioner of Education 
shall notify the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to discontinue the payment of ap- 
portionments to such State until such 
report shall have been made. 

Sec. 19. That the Commissioner of 
Education shall make an annual report 
to Congress on or before December 1 on 
the administration of this act and shall 
include in such report a summary of 
the reports made by the chief educa- 
tional authorities of the States on the 
administration of this act in each State 
and the expenditure of the money al- 
lotted to each State. 
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A CHILD’S HEALTH POSTER. 


’LL GIRDLE 





THE GLOBE 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA CO- 
OPERATES WITH WOMEN’S 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 


Minneapolis started its first nutritional 
clinic October 17, 1919. At this clinic 
299 children, very much underweight 
and from all classes, were selected for 
experimental care. Through the co- 


operation of the University of Minnesota, 


the services of trained workers were 
given for three months. So marked have 
been the results obtained that it has been 
decided only to continue the work, 
but also to establish six more clinics in 
schools various sections of the town. 
These clinics are to be established and 
supervised by the nutritional committee 


of the Women’s Community Council and 
a physician has been appointed medical 


director. 


As part of the campaign to arouse the 
interest of the community nutritional 
work, Cho Cho, the clown of the Child 
Health Organization, was engaged to visit 
Minneapolis. To make his visit most 
effective nterest in Cho Cho and his 
message has been stimulated in the 
schools by means of a _ competition. 
Prizes offered the schools for groups 
of posters or stories on the health clown. 

The tions of the competition were 
that C Cho should be introduced as a 
myster hich would be solved on the 
day of appearance in the city. The 
idea might be developed in any way the 
teacher desired, but information about 


him was not to be given. The award was 
to be 1 le for originality, imagination, 
and s and not necessarily for the 
correct guess as to what Cho Cho is. 
After Cho Cho’s visit another prize is 
to be ded for the best story by a child 
about visit and what he had to say. 


GOOD 





THE FIGHT IN MY STOMACH. 
By PAULINB ANDRUAKO, Schiller School. 


before I went to bed I ate 
some candy, popcorn, and pancakes, 
When I went to sleep there was a fight 


One night 


The pancakes began to 
They said, “ You 


in my stomach. 
fight with the candy. 
are not my friends ; go where you belong.” 
The candy said, “I don’t know where I 
“No,” said the pancakes quite 
angry and kept on fighting. Then the 
popcorn began to fight with the pancakes. 
He said, “ Let my friend alone; she don’t 
hurt you here.” Then the fight stopped. 
In the morning I told my mother about it 
and she took me to see Cho-Cho. I said 
to Cho-Cho: “ Cho-Cho, I had a fight 
my stomach night.” Cho-Cho 
“What did you eat?” “I ate candy, pop- 
pancakes.” “ That not 
so he told me to 


belong.” 


in 
last said, 
corn, and is 
healthy,” said Cho-Cho, 
milk, carrots, beets, and potatoes. I 


ver after. 


eat 
did and I lived happily « 





THE WAY TO HAPPINESS. 


By MILprRED Hanson, Schiller School 


Dorothy was very ill. The doctor and 
her nurse had left the room and Dorothy 


was alone. She thought she would like to 
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ro out and see the beautiful work The 
window as open and she climbed out. 
She had not walked more than five or 
six blocks when she met a queer looking 
man. His cap came to a peak at the top, 


and his suit was red with black spots on 
a funny man; 
What is 
The man answered, “ My 
Dorothy 


said, “You are 


it. Dorothy 
I have never seen one like you. 


your name?” 


is Cho-Cho.” Tien said, 


name 


“My kind sir, could you please tell me 


the way to the City of Happiness? I've 
heard so many boys and girls say they 
wished they lived in the City of Happi- 
ness, and I just wondered where it was.” 
Then Cho-Cho replied, “ Do you see that 
sign yonder the word Health on it? 
Follow that road and make friends with 


whomever meet.” 


So Dorothy 


you 
Soon she met 
like a 
but a 


started out. 
did 


was 


a man, although he not look 


for 
turnip, and his body was a bottle of milk, 


man, his head nothing 
and his hands and feet were nothing more 
Dorothy asked, 
“ My 


Drink,” 


or less than four carrots. 


“Pray what is your name, sir?” 


is Proper Food and re- 


name 
plied he. 

Dorothy said, “ And where do you live?” 
“Oh, I live the City of Happiness.” 
“ Then,” said she, “ Please come with me 


in 


and show me the way.” 


So they started off together. Soon they 


met a beautiful bubble floating through 
the air. Dorothy asked, “ What is your 
name, beautiful bubble?’ ‘The bubble 
said, “My name is Fresh Air.” Then 


Proper Food and Drink said, “ Here is one 


f my neighbors; I know him well.” Then 
Fresh Air said, “Come with me; I will 
show you my home.” 

So they all went on their way. Soon 


they met a bar of soap dragging a pan of 
water. Dorothy asked his name, which 
he said was Plenty of Soap and Water. 
Then Dorothy said, “ Please come with 
Proper Food and Drink Air 
and Me. You know that old saying, “ The 
more the merrier.” 

So all four started off for the Land of 


and Fresh 


Happiness. Before they had gone far they 
met the most comfortable looking bed. 
Dorothy inquired his name. The bed re- 


“My name is Lots of Sleep. My 
mistress did not go to bed till 12 o'clock 
every night, so I thought I was not worth 
and left Dorothy 
with us.” 

So all five of them set out. 


plied, 


much home,” said, 
* Come 
Soon they 
met a cupid. Dorothy inquired his name 
The cupid replied, “ My name is 
May I go with you?” 
started out for the 
Now all of this time 
Dorothy better. they 
met a crowd of boys and girls playing tag. 
asked, “Why are you playing 

Why studying 


in 


also, 

Cheerful Cherub. 
So all of them 

City of Happiness. 


six 


was feeling Soon 
Dorothy 
are not 
the 


so hard? you 


your lessons house?” They re- 
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plied, all in one breath, “ Do you not see 
That is 
Play 


makes us « very one play outside for one 


our rosy cheeks? because our 


mother, Outdoor and Exercise, 


half hour each day. 


And then before Dorothy knew it she 
saw the beautiful city and the most won 
derful castle in the world, and at the 
door stood her mother and father welcom 
ng her to the City of Happiness 


OFFERS THOUSAND-DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 1 


will be arranged 


“ The 
according to the previous training and 
the 


yea r’s 


study 


and will 


Teachers 


experience of individual, 


consist of available in 


College, 


courses 


Columbia University, with op 


portunities for observation and _ field 
work. 

“The Child Health Organization of 
America offers this fellowship in order 
to discover individuals who can con 
tribute new plans and methods for the 


training of children in health habits. It 
that 
hygiene 


is a matter of common knowledge 
the 
has not really 
habits of living. It 


strated, on the 


teaching of physiology and 


affected the child’s daily 
demon 


has been 


other hand, that an appea 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


to children’s natural interests through 
competition, the game spirit, and self- 
expression will result in the establish- 


ment of health habits. 

“A beginning has been made by inter- 
esting children through monthly weigh- 
ing, and many thousands of children are 
now carrying home their weight records 
The making of post- 
writing and 
illustrating of health stories, formal and 
work now fill many 
previously used for the mere 
memorization of hygienic and physiologi- 
cal facts. It has been demonstrated that 
every school department can contribute to 
the teaching of health. 
clever teacher used a lesson in arithmetic 
to compute the difference in cost between 
pure and impure milk, thus making an 
opportunity for stressing the importance 
of milk as a food, and the necessity for its 
sanitary handling. 

“ Teachers have been inspired through 
the Health Clowns and the Health Fairy 
to dramatize their teaching. 
The ‘Child Health Alphabet’ and ‘ Cho- 
Cho the Health Fairy’ been 


as secondary readers the 


on the report cards. 
composition of 


ers, songs, 


nformal dramatic 


| ours 


For example, one 


class room 
have 
used and 
basis for tableaux and dramatic work. 

* We feel the of ma- 
and concrete methods for the 


and 
as 
need 


now more 


terial use 


——— 


of 
from 


teachers in the 


the kindergarten to the eighth 
grade, and are therefore offering this com. 
petition in order to discover individuals 


with unrealized abilities in this field.” 


Competitors’ material must be submit. 
ted by July 15 to the Child Health Organi. 
zation of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The fellowship fund of $1,000 is ip. 
tended to cover as much as possible of the 


expenses of a college year providing nine 
months’ New York, traveling 
expenses, tuition, living, and other per- 
Applications should be 
made to the Child Health Organization, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The awarding 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor of phys- 
ical education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; Dr. E. G. 


study in 


sonal expenses. 


committee consists of 


Gowans, director, division of health edu- 
cation, department of public instruction, 
Salt Lake Utah; Miss Mabel ¢C. 
Bragg, assistant superintendent of 
Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Corliss Preston, president Na- 
tional Educational Association, Olympia, 
Wash.;: Dr. J. Mace Andress, Boston 
Normal School, Boston, Dr. 
Robert G. Leavitt, State normal school, 
Trenton, N. J 


City, 


schools, 


Mass. ; 
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Health Education Publications. 





Wanted: Teachers to Enlist for Health Service. 
Diet for the School Child. 
Classroom Weight Record. 
Summer Health and Play School. 
Teaching Health. 
Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher Associations 
and Women’s Clubs. 
Height and Weight Poster. 
Health, Strength, Joy Poster. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 


O 











HOW TO PROCURE HEALTH EDUCATION 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Education distributes 


Health 


Bureau o 


The 


single sets of the Education 


material, including posters, withou 


charge. 
The class-room weight records and 
pamphlets in the series may be pur 


from the Printing 


quantity 


chased in 


Office. 

uments, 
Washington, 
accompany order. 


Health 
additional copies, 1 cent each. 


Single 


Address Superintendent of Doc- 
Printing Office, 
Remittance must 


Government 
a ©, 


No. 1. “Wanted Teachers to Enlist for 


Service.” Single copy, 5 cents; 
the School Child.” 


additional copies, 


for 


cents ; 


No. 2. “ Diet 


copy, 5 


2 cents each. 


No. 3. “Summer Health and Play 
School.” Single copy, 5 cents; additional 
copies, 2 cents each. 

No. 4. “ Teaching Health.” Single copy, 


5 cents; additional copies, 2 cents each, 


“Class Room Weight Record.” Single 
copy, 5 cents; additional copies, 1 cent 
each. 

No. 5. “Child Health Program for 
arent Teacher Associations and Wom- 
en’s Clubs.” Single copy, 5 cents; addi- 
tional copies, 3 cents each 

WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1920 















elementary schools 




















